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NEW PARLIAMENT; 


My Loxps and GznTLEMEN, 
Y OU are called at a very important 
criſis to a very important. truſt: 
We are become a moſt degenerate 
and wicked people. The judgments of 
God are hanging over the nation; and 
it is your duty ſeriouſly to conſider how 
they may be prevented and averted; 
It is not talking and haranguing, but 
ſetting to work in earneſt, that will ever 
produce any good. The church and the 
fate, religion and morality, law and 
ME as 


JR 


en. | l | 
\ K. 2 15 g 
_ liberty,” all look up tö you, as their 


guardians and protectors. 


I. The firſt ſubject that naturally offers 
itſelf to conſideration is that of the late 
riots in London. Such a ſcene was never 
before exhibited in this country, nor I 
believe in any other; and the nation has 
an entire confidence in your wiſdom, that 
you will take ſome effectual meaſures to 
prevent any return of the like dreadful 
calamities. The laws relating to riots, 

were little underſtood, till they were ex- 
plained upon this occaſion with great 
ability by Lord Mansfield. But they 
| ſhould be made fo plain, that there can 
be no doubt about them; and they ſhould. 
alſo be ſtrengthened and enforced by r new 
laws and penalties, or things will daily 
grow worſe and worſe, and we ſhall fall 
a prey to a licentious and untuly mob. 
If the Parliament will not interpoſe, the _ 
mob vin aſſuredly 1 "The (evil 

F ſpirit 


te} 
ſpirit is got among them, and you only 
. can lay it, and you muſt lay it, or will 
yourſelves be the firſt ſufferers. - 


Won + © . * that requires an im- 
| mediate remedy, is growing apace by the 
means of aſſociations and committees of 
correſpondence in different counties. 
Theſe under the pretence of preſerving 
are really undermining our happy conſti- 
tution, by ſetting up a new unauthorized 
fourth eſtate to overawe and overrule the 
three old eſtabliſhed eſtates of the realm, 
King Lords and Commons. Such as 
theſe were the beginnings of the civil 
commotions in the laſt century, but with 
this difference, that then the parliament 
and people were againſt the king, whereas 
now the people are againſt both king 
and parliament. The cauſe being ſo 
much worſe, we cannot look for any 
better effects than they experienced at 
that time; anarchy and confuſion! in the 
ö 5 begin- 
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beginning, and in the end a e 0: 
vernment and tyrannical uſurpation, till 
the people wearied with continual changes, 
and oppreſſed beyond: all patience, were 
| happy at any rate to return to their old 
conflitution: | Both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment in Ireland have ſet a moſt laudable 
example by their ſpirited reſolutions 
| againſt ſuch factious combinations, which 
it is to be hoped will be followed here 
in England, and carried into execution. 
The people cannot now complain of a 
corrupt parliament, for they have juſt 
made choice of their own repreſentatives. 
If the parliament is corrupt, the whole 
nation is corrupt, and the aſſociators as 
corrupt and as much under undue in- 
fluence as any others. The old Barons 
were unwilling to have the laws of Eng- 
land chan ged, "Nolumus leges Angliæ mu- 
: tari,; but theſe men are for —_— 
both the laws and the law-givers, an 
erect theiroy own tribunal over all. Aﬀert 
dete 
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therefore your dignity, maintain your 
authority, enforce the execution of old 
Jaws, and enact new laws for new oeca- 
fions. Without your exertions there will 
be an utter end of all law and of all.go- 
vernment. All ſuch aſſociations ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed and ſtrictiy forbidden in 
futute, and all ſuch committee men 
ſhould be puniſhed as traitors to their 
king and country, and enemies to the 
beſt conſtitution of government in the 
Te W 5 5. 6 3 
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III. It is the undeubesd 4 right ot of Bris 
tiſh ſubjects to petition the King and 
either Houſe of Parliament, but ſurely 
this liberty has been carried toq far in 
ſeveral inſtances of late years. Some 
regulations ſhould be made both as to 
the matter of the petitions, and as to 
the manner of preſenting them. For 
how often have the Corporation of Lon- 
bon, for inſtance, preſented petitions 
about 


164. 
about matters, whereof they were by no 
means competent judges and wherein 
; they had. little or no concern? Nay, 
after acts have paſſed both Houſes, have 
they not Rill petitioned againſt them, as 
if it was wiſe or prudent in His Majeſty 
to pay greater attention to the Common 
Council of London than to the Great 
| Council of the, nation aſſembled i in Par- 
liament? Petitions ſhould alſo be pre- 
ſented as petitions, and not be carried up 
by ſuch numbers, as if they meant to 
obtain them by force and violence. The 
freedom of debate. is not 3 
or incroached upon by furdy beggars. If 
1 miſtake not, the number of petitioners 
is already by law limited to twelve, 
and if they exceed that number, as they 
have of late by hundreds and by thou- 
 fands, all ſuch, petitions ſhould for that 
very reaſon, if for nothing elſe, be re» 
jected. Much more ſhould they be rer 
jected, when the perſons, who pre 


. * 
1 wwe 4b 
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ag ſupport them, threaten recourſe to 
arms; and whoever they are who hold 
ſuch language, they ſhould be confined | 
and proſecuted as the liner * * re · 
bellion. 


IV. With regard to the Papiſts it ae 
for the reaſon juſt mentioned and other 


good reaſens, that the late act made 


for their relief was not repealed at the 
clamors of a riotous multitude ; 3 but 
though it would have been improper to 
give way at that time, yet it may be 
prudent to reſume the ſuhject, and to lay 
ſome foundation for our future peace 
and ſecurity. In my humble opinion 
no better courſe can be taken, than to 
deſire my Lords the Biſhops to reduce 
all the different acts relating to popery 
into one ſingle bill. They may be pre- 
ſumed to be the beſt judges in theſe 
matters, but however ſome hints may 
not improperly be ſuggeſted for their 

con- 


1 8 . 

ceonſideration. 1 take it for granted that 
they and all good chriſtians are for al- 
| lowing an univerſal toleration to the 
different ſects of religion, as far as it 
may conſiſt with the ſafety of the ſtate: 
and therefore that the papiſts are to be 
allowed the free exerciſe of their reli: 
gion upon certain conditions; all pa- 
piſts to take the oaths preſcribed in the 
late act, and to give good ſecurity to 
government for their peaceable behavi- 
our; all their places of public worſhip 
to be licenſed and regiſtered, and none 
others to be ſuffered; z their prieſts to 
wear no kind of diſguiſe, but to be diſ« 
tinguiſhed by their habit ; their prieſts 
alſo to be licenſed and regiſtered, and 
none others to dare to officiate z all their 
rites and ceremonies to be performed 
within doors, no proceſſions, no carry- 
ing of the hoſt in the ſtreets ; all ſchools 
and ſeminaries for the education of their 


children to be 2 and regiſtered, 
and 


* 
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and none gthets allowed; their teachers 
likewiſr, whether male or female, to he 
licenſed or regiſtered, and none elſe to 
preſume to teach; no papiſts to ſend 
 proteſtants to ſend their children for 
demy 3. no papiſts ta proſelyte or endevor 
to proſelyte any proteſtant, eontent to 
enjoy their own religion and not to mo- 
leſt others; all livings in the patronage 
of papiſts, pot to be conſigned over to 
others, but without reſerve to be diſ- 
"poſed of by the two univerſities; theſe 
licenſes to be granted by the juſtices at 
their quarter ſeſſions, and a certain ſum 
to be paid for each licence; theſe 
regiſters to be faithfully kept by the 
juſtices, ready to be produced and laid 
before the King and Council, and Par- 
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perſon paying a ſmall fee; all theſe art 
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8 and conditions to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, and the leuſt violation of any of 
them to” be ſübjected to ſuch penalties, 
as to the wildoth of Parliament may 
ſeem expedient, and ſufficiently"enforce 
due obedience to theſe and other addi- 
tional articles, which may be en for 
the 3 e alery of the nation. 


V. With regürtk to the Didlen ters, I 
ſpeak not of all but of many, and am 
ſorry to ſay but the truth compels me, 
that they are no leſs enemies to the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate than the 
Papiſts themſelves. Nay, it may be 
queſtioned whether the danger is not 
greater at preſent ariſing from the Diſ- 

ſenters than from the Papiſts. The 
number of the Papiſts too appears to be 
decreafing, but that of the Diſſenters and 
Republicans is rather increaſing; at leaſt 
they ſhow themſelves more, and more 


Kd avow their principles. The Pa- 
piſts 


. 
1 


piſts are no declared enemies to royalty 


and nobility, but the Diſſenters are for 
leveling all degrees, and have laid the 
crown and nobility all in the | duſts 


When Jacobitiſm ſubſiſted, the Papiſts 


were for changing the family that go 


verned, but the Diſſenters are for ſub- 


verting the whole form and order of 
government. Since Jacobitiſm became 


in a manner extinct, the Papiſts have 


5 


generally behaved as quiet and peaceable 


ſubjects; they have not raiſed ſuch diſ- 
turbances and oppoſition to government 


as the Diſſenters have. The Papiſts 
would change the religion of the coun- 
try, but the Diſſenters both the religion 


and government, the civil as well as ec- 
eleſiaſtical polity. No Papiſts have 
taught and propagated more pernicious 


political doctrins than ſome favorite au- 


thors among the Diſſenters, who would 
reduce all ranks and orders to an equa- 
905 would conſtitute every man his own 

C 2 legiſlator 


ntarly reſemble the Papiſts in their very 


- 
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- legiflator and governor, and transform a 
civilized nation into worſe than Hotten- 
tots and Savages; without any law ot 
government Whatever. The Diſſenters 


worſt features, intolerance and perſecu- 
tion of all others of different perſua - 
Hons: but the ſpirit ſeems to be grow - 


ing every where milder among the Pa- 
piſts, here it is gron fiercer and more 


furious among the Diſſenters, as appears 


from the violent inſurrections and hor- 
rid devaſtations committed laſt year in 


though they deny liberty of conſcience 


to others, they expect it to be conceded 


to themſelves; and let it be conceded, 
but it ſhould be upon ſuch terms and 


conditions as to the Papiſts. Some re- 


ſtrictions and limitations of this kind are 
every day growing more and more ne- 
ceſſary, no proper teſts having yet been 
nn or * that 9 
| I an 


my 


(dF 


and indulgence much  abliſed, - liberty 
turned into licentiouſneſs, and religion 
into faction. Wherefore before they 


obtain their Neences from the magiſ- 


trates, they ſhould deliver in a ſummary 


of their doctrins, and alſo declare by 


what name they would be diſtinguiſhed, 
for there are ſo many hydra heads among 


them, that it is not eaſy to know what 


religion they are of, or whether of any 


whereas the Papiſts ate much more uni- 


form, and better agret in one and the 


ſame faith, in one and the ſame: profeſ- 


ſion. As the Papiſts, in order to dbtain 


the privileges granted by the late act, are 


obliged publicly in court to renounce | 
and abjufe ſome of their religious and 


political principles; ſo the Diſſenters 


ſhould in like manner be required to 
make a public and ſolemn renunciation 


and abjuration of theit republican level 
ing principles. For being as much ene- 

mies o the ſtate ag the others, they 
28910 ſhould 
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5 mould equaliy be bound to take oaths, 
and to give good and ſufficient ſecurities 
to government for their -orderly and 
peaceable behaviour, theit obedience to 
the laws, and ſubmiſſion to * * 
kelly eſtabliſhed,” * 


VI. n W eee in- 
outabene upon you, Gentlemen of the 
Houſe of Commons, is to take into con- 
ſideration the qualifications of the mem- 
bers. The qualifications are rated too 
low for the preſent times; and yet low- 
as they are, how: many evade and fall 
ſhort even of theſe qualifications? An 
attempt was made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the laſt parliament to raiſe them; the 
public highly approved it, and were | 
much diſappointed that ſo reaſonable a 
deſign did not ſucceed, The qualifica- 
tions ſhould not only be raiſed, but as I 
think it was propoſed in the ſaid bill, 
Ty ſhould alſo be clearly proved and 
aſcer- 


{ as ay 
[aſcertained at the beginning of Wo 
Hon. without ſubterfuße and evaſion. 
mething of the ſame kind ſhould now 
« reſumed for the better. ſupport of the 
Ne and importance, of the honor and 
dignity of. the Houſe; which have ſunk | 
in general eſtimation, - and are ſinking 
lower every day for want of ſome ſuch 
2 regulations. There have been times when 
Members have been returned, not only 
for boroughs, but for cities, and eyenifor- 
counties, who were men of deſperate for- 
tunes, and owed; more; thouſands, than 
they were able to pay: And bow, was it 
poſſible for ſuch men to be properly qua- 


n 


_ lified Sand with what face could, they - 
fwear to their qualifications?/and if Mems 
bers ſwear falſely at firſt ſetting out, what 
truſt or confidence can be placed in them 
afterwards? It would likewiſe add to 
the dignity. and importance of the city 
of London, if | every "Alderman, and 
Common - Councilman was obliged to 
have 


3 ia” dale s, wirk- 
© ® Gut which he could not be eheſen or 
4 eegtinae in the corporation. The he- 
nors and offices ef the city would not 
| ther have fallen into fuel difgtace, as to 
be occupied by ſo many low tradeſmen 
and bankrupts,* and to Be refüſed by ſo 
muna wealthy merehants, chooſing to 
pay” a conſiderable ſine rather than en- 
page in ſuch ſervices with' ſuch compa» 
It is commonly ſaid that Miniſters 
of ſtate are agaitiſt making any ſach re 
gulatione, it better Tuiting their purpoſe 
to* Keep people poer in order to keep 
them dependent. But theſe are arrow 
| paltry polities far below'any wife ür good 
Miniſter. At this preſent time ſome of 
the moſt neceflitous perſons in the king- 
aun are the moſt clamorous in oppoſi- 
tion: and generally they are tlie moſt 
_ tevubleſsme; whether in place or out of 

e OY _ dale N er oppoſing 87 
522 and 
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L is, 1 
and in that continually ( craving | to hays 
their « grace fu pplied. 
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3 Vit. Some eee En als 
be had of the qualifications of the electors 
as well as of the elected; and theſe per- 
haps ſhould be raiſes : as well as the others. 
For when forty ſhillings a year was the 
fum fixed for the qualification of a frees 
holder, money was then of 1 much higher 
valuation than now ; ; and ſhould not t at 

ſum therefore receive an augmentation 
agreeable. to the preſent ſtandard ? But i it 
18 urged, that we have by no means a 
jult and equal repreſentation, that taxa- | 
tion follows repreſentation, that none 
ought to be taxed who are not repreſents 
ed, and conſequently that every man is 
intitled to a vote, every man contributing 
one bay or other to the payment of taxes 
and to the ſupport e of government. But 
bi the fame rule women ſhould have 


votes as well a as men; and what a dread- 856 
4 «11290 ar * 2 #) . 4 ö ful 
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ful len ö 1255 ind confuſion would: be 
here? and how could ſuch elections, if 
they were poſſible, be made practicable ? 
The Romans ſoon fe ound the inconve- 
tence of ſuch popular affemblies, and 
therefote Servius Tullius, one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of their Kings divided the 
tribes into centuries, by ae means the 
people were diſtinguiſhed i into higher and 
lower elaſſes according to their N bah | 
; and circutnſtances, and the higher ob- 

tained the greater number of votes, and 
prevailed over the lower by their, wealth 
and im portante. Your wiſdom | ſhould. 
adopt ſome ſimilar plan for che benefit 
of this country. For if it is . a juſt 
and equal repreſentation, becauſe all are 
not repreſented ; neither is it a juſt and 
equal repreſentation, when a man of 40 8 
a year, and another of 400.1. 4 year, 
and a third of 40001. a year, are all upon 
the ſame footing, and have each only a 


fingle \ vote. The greater the property, 
the 


e 
the greater in proportion ſhould be the 
number of votes, It cannot be fitting of 
proper, : that. the needy _ and neceſſitous 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges and pte 
rogatives as the rich and opulent. "Men 
are uſually governed by their intereſt, 
and who are the moſt deeply intereſted | 
in the peace and welfare of their, country, 
who are the moſt likely to promote, and 
who to diſturb it, gentlemen of con- 
ſiderable eſtates and property, or low 
vulgar people, who have little or nothing 
to loſe, and may gain ſomething hy the 
general wreck and ruin? The pooreſt 
boroughs are always the moſt corrupt 
and venal; and generally ſpeaking, the 
more numerous the electors, the worſe 
the election, 38 it might be proved in 
ſeveral inſtances. _ Ia all ſocieties there 
Are and muſt be different ranks and or- 
ders of men, and if high and low rich 
and poor were all to be put upon the 
ſame level, no ſociety could ſubſiſt. The 

D 2 power 
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power and ay of the populace 


have increaſed, and are increaſing, and 


ought to be diminiſhed rather than in- 
Z 
VIII. It is ich ordered 1 by our laws, 
that ſoldiers ſhould be removed from che 
places where they are quartered during 
the time of holding elections there, that 


they may be free and open and carried 
on without diſturbance or interruption, 
But is there not the ſame or a greater 


neceſſity for removing the mobility to a 
diſtance at ſuch times from ſuch places? 
For inſtances are much more numerous 
of the mobility's than of the foldiery's 
interfering and influencing elections. A 
general election never paſſes without ſome 
riots and tumults. The candidates them- 
ſelves have often been infulted and ill- 
treated. Their friends in going tovot e 
ba erun the hazard of their lives. There 
Have been broken re mad and broken 


« &* 4.4 6 6 
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bones without number, and PE 
murder committed. And where the | 
rioters have not proceeded. to theſe out- 
rages, yet many perſons haye been hinder- 
ed and deterred from voting by the vaſt 
crouds aſſembled, by the groans and hiſſes 
and exclamations of the oppoſite party; 
and by theſe means the moſt unworthy 
candidates have frequently been returned. 
Doth it not therefore become the wiſdom. 
and the juſtice of Parliament to promote 
a remedy for theſe evils, and to ſecure 
the peace and freedom of elections, by 
enacting a law that only voters ſhall have 
acceſs to the huſtings or place of election, 
that the mobility ſhall 'be removed to a 
certain diſtance, and if any of them ap- 
proach nearer, they ſhall be taken up as 
Vagrants, be committed to the houſe of 


1 Correction, and ſuffer a ſevere flogging. 


if either of the candidates ſhould call in 
| and encourage a mob, let his election de 
made void, and himſelf be rendered in- 

RIES N 
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capable of eyer being choſen again. Vour 
wiſdom may propoſe better remedies, 
but ſome proviſions of this ſort ſhould be 
made, or thoſe who .have no votes will 
in effe&} become our electors. Good men 
are of themſelves too. indolent and in- 
active, and if added to their natural love 
of: eaſe, difficulties and diſcouragements 


are thrown in their way, wickedneſs that 


ſeaſes all advantages will be ey. to "or 
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IX. How Fa ſupplies « are to IL raiſed 
for the next and the following years, and 
what funds are to be provided for the pay- 
ment of intereſt, are matters. which 10 
far ſurpaſs my comprehenſion, that I may 
expreſs myſelf improperly with relation 


to them. It would perhaps be the moſt 


prudent method to raiſe the ſupplies o of 
the year within the year, by a pall-tax 
agcording to.mens rank and value, and 
W to ſtop the farther it increaſe of the 
2 : "national 


(. . | 
national debt, and prevent an” ante 


bankruptey. All ranks of men can find 
money for their private. pleafures, | let 
them raiſe i it to ſupply the public neceſ⸗ 
ſities, and to ſave themſelves and their 
country. One thing there is which, it 
is to be hoped, will not make a part oy 
ways and means; and that is, depriving 
| the Members of the privilege of franking. 
Some time ago you offered up ſome of 
your privileges at the ſhrine of juſtice, 
but you ſhould be cautious how. you pro- 
ceed farther 3 in the ſum of ſubſtraction. 
The men of theſe times are too much 
actuated by a leveling prinęiple. You 
ſhould rather oppoſe the ſpirit than com- 
ply with it. Vou ſhould be careful to keep 
up and maintain your honorable diſtine- 
tions, and by no means deſcend from 
your dignity, and reduce yourſelves to 
the common level. And yet, I think, 
the liberty of franking is ſtill too much 
abuſed, and ſhould be confined and limited 
to 


to the perſons of N and Members. 
It ſhould be allowed upon honor to their 
own individual uſe, and r no wa) j employ: 
ed for the benefit of others. They ſhould ; 
direct only ſuch letters as are, of their 
own, writing or ſigning, and ſhould re- 
ceive ſuch only as are addreſſed imme- 
diately to to themſelves, without fraud and 
evaſion. - All others under their covers 
ſhould be charg ed as double letters. 1 
their honor will not reſtrain them, and 
there is reaſon to ſulpect fraudulent prac- 
tices, a diſcovery may eably | be made at 
the poſt-office. By theſe means a con- 
fiderable addition would be made to the 
| public revenue, and 2 proper diſtinction 
would be e between different 


orders. . 

. Al theatres, and Wos, and gar- 
dens, and places of public entertainment, | 
. whether in town or country, in ſummer 


or winter, by day or night, are certainly | 
| pfoper 
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proper ſubjects for taxation. In formet 
times their number was inconſiderable, 
but of late years they have multiplied to 
ſuch a degree, that they may fitly be 
made to contribute to the ſupport of go- 
vernment. But the taxes ſhould not be 
ſuch as amount toa prohibition, for people 
muſt have their diverſions, or their minds 
will grow ſour and ſplenetie and ill 
affected. If ſome other places were rated 
in ſuch a manner as amounted almoſt to 
a a prohibition, I conceive that more good 
than bad conſequences would enſue; I 
mean the ſchools of oratory, which are 
advertiſed in the public pers for the diſ- 
cuſſion of ſuch and ſuch ſubjects every 
evening. Men aſſemble and harangue 
and argue in imitation of the debates in 
Parliament. Women alſo. laying aſide 
the natural modeſty of the ſex hold forth 
among them. It is eaſy to gueſs what 
kind of women they are; and all whether 


men or women, who take ſuch delight 
E in 
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in expoſing themſelves, ſhould be made 
to pay dearly for it. It would have a 
good effect either way, by curing them 
of their fooleries, or by turning them to 
the benefit of the public. No better 
fruits can poſſibly grow from ſuch meet- 
ings than nonſenſe and folly, the love of 
prating and diſputation, vanity and ſelf- 
conceit, arrogance and impudence, tur- 
| bulence and faction. But there are till 
worſe evils, the promenades and conver- 
_ fations and diſputations at Carliſſe-Houſe 
and other public rooms on Sunday even- 
ings, ſo contrary to the law and cuſtom 
of our country, and fo very offenſive to 
all religious good chriſtians. The rea- 
ſonable ſervice of the church is neglected 
in the day, and money is paid for admiſ- 
| Hon into theſe places in the evening. I 
have heard that application was made to 
Sir John Fielding to ſuppreſs theſe meet- 
ings, and he ſaid that there was indeed 

an expreſs law againſt them made in the 
reign 
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reign of Charles the IId.; but as it had 
neyer yet been carried, he was afraid to 
carry it into execution. As it had never 
been carried into execution, we may con- 
clude that there was never the like OCCa- 
fion for it. If therefore you have any 
love and regard for God and religion, 
ſtrengthen the hands of juſtice, and under 
ſevere penalties totally prohibit ſuch 1 im: 
pious meetings. Men who have it in 
their power to ſuppreſs evils, and do it 
not, may be ſaid in ſome meaſure to en- 
courage them. 


8 No juſter or fairer improvement 
could be made of the public revenue 
than by an equal land tax. The great 
argument urged againſt it is, that in ſome 
diſtant counties they bought their eſtates 
at a higher price in conſideration of the 
lowneſs of the land tax, and to raiſe 
theirs equal to the reſt would be a ma- 

melt hardſhip and injuſtice to. ſuch pur- 

E 2 _ Chaſers, 
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chiſers. fe is allowed that a great na- 
; tional convenience can ſcarce ever be ob- 
tained without an inconvenience to forme 
individuats.” But for the prevention of a 
tempo porary miſchief to ſome part, is a 
perpetual heavy Toad to be laid on the 

preateſt part of the kingdom * Their 
e have been caſed; white alk others 
Have been burdened, for near a century; 
and after fo long an indulgence is it fit- 
ting that this inequality ſhould be conti- 
rived, and the evil entaited from genera- 
tion to generation? Some inftances of 
this inequality are made more conſpicu- 
ous by their contiguity. For where is 
the joſtice, or equity, that the city of 
London ſhould pay the ful! four ſhillings, 
all parts of Weſtminſter pay much leſs, 
and ſome parts of Weſtminſter and Ma- 
rybone pay not ſo much. as fix-pence i in 
the pound! Among the many petiti- 
ons, which the Court of Aldermen and 
Common-Councit men have preſented to 
225 3 : the 
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the King and to both Houſes of Pura 
ment, it is aſtoniſhing that they have ne- 
ver applied for a remedy in this caſe, 

which more nearly concerns them than 

any petition they ever prefented, What 
praiſes would be due to the 'Minifters 
and the Parliament, who difregarding ; 

the elamors of a few fhould have the 
courage to render equal juſtice to all) 
Some individuals might complain, but 
the generality would applaud the meas 
ſure, and their names- and memories de 
tranſmitted with honor to the lateſt po 


terity. 


XII. Agriculture and population are 
great national objects, which particu- 
larly deferve the favor and encourage · 
ment of the Parliament. For we want 
people, otherwiſe our fleets would fooner 
be manned, our armies would more 
eaſily be raiſed and recruited, ſo many 
villages would not be deſerted, and fo 

many 
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many waſte lands would not lie unculti- 
- vated. . All obſtacles and difficulties in 
the. way. to marriage ſhould be removed, 

premiums ſhould be. given to thoſe who 
marry, privileges and exemptions be 
granted to thoſe who have ſuch a num- 
ber of children, and waſte lands appor- 


tioned for their cultivation, and the ſuſte- _ 


nance. of themſelves and their, families, 
A heayy tax ſhould be laid upon all ba- 
chelors paſt ſuch an age, that they may 
contribute one way or other to the good 
of the ſtate. Eſtates ſhould be divided 
into leſſer farms, and not one great 
farmer be ſuffered to rent (as it ſome- 
times is done) lands to the yalue of three 
thouſand pounds a year, the greater 
parts whereof are laid down in paſture 
and ſheep walks, which employ yery few 
hands in compariſon with arable or corn 
fields. It is eaſier without doubt for 
landlords to receive their rents in one 
large ſum from a ſubſtantial farmer, than 
{ . o | 
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to collect it in different ſums from dif- 
ferent quarters: but this method is very 
detrimental to the public, as it depopu- 
lates whole villages, and greatly en- 
hances the price of the neceſſaries of 
life. At the leſſer farms they were glad 
to ſell their poultry and eggs and other 
© commodities to their neighbours ; but 
the great farmers fell nothing of this 
kind, conſume all in their own families, 
live as well or better than their land- 
lords, at their clubs and meetings fix the 
market-prices, and after a plentiful har- 
veſt, when they cannot make thoſe ad- 
vantages, rather repine than rejoice at 
the bleſſings of providence. | 


XIII. Some attention ſhould alſo. be 
paid to the ſtate and condition of ſervants. 
A good ſervant is a good treaſure, and 
| ought accordingly to be duly kept and 
valued. Servants uſed formerly to live 
many years in a family, and afterwards 
received 
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received legacies and annuitics, as a fe- 
ward for their good and faithful ſervices. 
But now they delight in change, ſeldom 
ſtay long in a place, during that ſhort 
ſtay behave very ill, if you find fault 
wich them give you warning, and per- 
haps leave you, or force you to turn 
them out, at the very inſtant. What is 
the reaſon that Swiſs and other foreign 
ſervants are taken into ſo many families, 
but becauſe they are found more ſteddy 
and faithful, performing more, and ex- 
petting leſs? Aſk any friend, or any 
honeſt tradeſman with whom you deal, 
to recommend to you a good ſervant, 
their anſwer is, they know of none ſuch, 
they cannot pretend to recommend any. 
la almoſt every family you hear com- 
plaints of the badneſs and degeneracy of 
ſervants, of their want of truth and fide- 
lity, of their ſaucineſs and inſolence, of 
their waſte and conſumption of their 


maſters Property, inſomuch that many 
families 


TT, 


families are ruined, not more by any . 
cauſe than by the number and negligence 

and frauds. of their ſervants, If they 
had any principle, and were not blind to 
their own intereſt, they would pay re- 
gard to the favor and eſteem of their 
maſters and miſtreſſes which may prove 
a permanent benefit for life, rather than 
unite in caballing and colluding with 

their fellow ſervants, who are here to 
day and gone to morrow. Several fami- 
lies, who have little elſe to diſturb and 
trouble them, are yet often plagued and 

diſtreſſed by the perverſeneſs and profli= - 
pacy of their ſervants. Your own expe- 
xience may convince you of the truth of 
all that is here ſaid: And is there to be 
no redreſs for theſe grievances, which are 
daily growing worſe and worſe, like all 
other irregularities which are not re- 
ſtrained in time. If maſters are guilty of 
ill uſage to their ſervants, they have their 
remedy at law: a 171 what power has a 


good 
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good maſter over 4 bad ſervant, but to 
turn him away and take another "wn 
as bad or worſe? Should not fome law 
therefore be framed for the better regu- 
lation of ſervants, and for granting to 
maſters a Juſt authority 'over them, that 
the head may no longer be as the tail, 
nor the tail prepoſterouſſy as the head? 
Suppoſe a ſervant to behave very Ill, and 
to be ſaucy and impudent upon the oc- 
caſion, which is often more than a ſop- 
poſition, ſhould not the maſter or miſ- 
treſs be allowed to go with their com- 
plaint to the · next Juſtice of peace; and 
if the complaint be found juſt and rea- 
ſonable, ſhould not the magiſtrate Have 
the power direaly to ſend the fellow for 
a ſoldier or a ſailor, and to commit the 
woman to hard labor in Bride well, ſo that 
if they will not ſerve other ways, they 
may ſome way be made ſerviceable'*tb'the 
public ? I have heard it advanced in 


company, that a proper check and re- 
ſtraint 
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ſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs of ſervants 
would be a law obliging them to offer 
themſelyes to no ſervice without a writ- 
ten character from their laſt place upon 
a five ſhillings ſtamp paid by themſelves, 
and no maſter to receive them without 
ſuch a certificate and atteſtation, the law 
inflicting due penalties in caſe of failure 
on either fide. The little trouble at- 
tending it would amply be recompenſed 
by the good « effects of it. Servants would 
then be more careful of their behavi- 
our, they.. would not be ſo forward to 
change from place to place, their duty 
and their intereſt would be more united, 
the peace and quiet of families be better 
preſerved, and ſome addition made to 
the public revenue. Better heads may 
deviſe better laws, | 


XIV. So many ſervants lying out of 
ce, with other diſorderly perſons of 
oth , fill all quarters with ſtreet 

| F2 walkers 
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walkers and ſhoplifters, robbers and 
ſwindlers, highwaymen and houſebreak- 
ers, incendiaries and murderers; ; inſo- 
much that in an evening people can 
ſcarce walk in the ſtreets, or travel on the 
roads, or keep open ſhop, or lie in their 
houſes with ſafety and ſecurity. Such a 
number of capital offenders neceſſarily 
_ occaſion many proſecutions, which be- 
ing carried on at the expence of the pro- 
ſecutors, they ſometimes grudge the mo- 
ney after their former loſs and injury, and 
ſuffer the priſoner to eſcape rather than 
be at the charge and trouble of appear- 
ing againſt him. Some ſocieties there- 
fore have been inſtituted for defray ing 
theſe expences out of a joint ſtock raiſed 
by ſubſcription for their mutual aid and 
benefit. But would it not be better, to 
eaſe thoſe who have already ſuſtained a 
loſs, and perhaps cannot well afford it, 
and to lay the charge upon the countyor 
city where the fact was committed? It 
0 - is 
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is a common intereſt, and ſhould be made 
a cgmmon expence, to detect rogues, and 
bring them to condign puniſhment. : 


XV. Some fins reign more at one time, 
ſome at another. Fornication, adultery, 
and a crime almoſt too horrid to name, ne- 
'ver abounded ſo much in this country, as 
they have of late and do at preſent. They 
are either not puniſhed at all, or puniſh- 
ed ſo ſlightly as rather to give enoourage- 
ment to them. Fornication is looked 
upon only as a petty offence if any; is ſo 
far from being attended with any diſ- 
grace, that it is made a matter of glory 
and triumph; and the gallant, who has 
ſeduced numbers, is not therefore the leſs 
but perhaps the more eſteemed for it. 
Adultery is treated with much leſs diſ- 
regard and more indulgence than it de- 
ſerves, a divorce is perhaps fraudulently 
obtained, every thing is reſtored as if no- 
mb amiſs had been done, the woman is 
. releaſed 
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xeleaſed from the man ſhe hates, and 

_- marries the man ſhe loves, The gtt 
erime is too ſhocking - to claim any Ki 
of favor, but either it eſcapes proſecution 
by the force of huſh-money, or is ſeldom 
_ proſecuted fo far as to the pillory, In 
God's own law giyen to his own peculiar 
_ People, the man who deflowered a virgin 
was obliged to marry her; the adulterer 
and adultreſs were both to be ſtoned to 
death ; and for the third unnatural fin, 
it was not only forbidden on pain of death, 
but God was alſo pleaſed - deſtroy a 
whole people, and to lay a country waſte 
with the moſt horrible deſtryQion, the 
viſible effects whereof are remaining 
even to this day. How far the judicial 
laws of the Jews are obligatory, and to 
be received in other nations, is a queſtion 
that I will leaye to the determination of 
Divines ; but ſurely they deſerve ſame 
regard and attention on account of their 
pthar and origin, and eſpecially 155 
t cy 
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they a partake of a moral nature. The 
ma . debauches a young woman, if 
he refuſes to marry her, ſhould at leaſt 
be bound to give her a ſuitable main- 
tenance for life. The adulterer and 
adultreſs, if not to be puniſhed as capital 
offenders, ſhould at leaſt be branded with 
infamy, ſhould be ſubjected to conſider- 
able loſſes and forfeitures, ſnould really 
pay large damages to the party injured, 
and themſelves be compelled to live, as a 
proper penance, in obſcurity, poverty, 
and mortification. And without doubt 
or heſitation, death, and not the pillory, 
ſhould be the portion of thoſe who are 
convicted of the laſt abominable ſin, for 
Which God himſelf made the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, as St. Peter ſays, 
an enſample unto them that-after ſhould 
Ave ungodly, or as St. Jude expreſſes it, 
n example, Mering the 00900 
Her Ge. 
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XVI. There is another judicial law of, 


the Jews, which. might be well worth 


adopting in this and other countries, the 
lex tahonis as it is called, an eye for an 
eyes. and à tooth for a tooth. It may be. | 
thought that our Saviour has repealed this. 
law by ſaying,. Tou have beard that it 
Bath been ſaid An eye for an eye, and a. 


tooth for a tooth; but T ſay unto, you that. 


ye refſt not evil. But as our Saviour had 


immediately before been giving directions 


concerning oaths in private converſation , 
ſo here he is treating of private injuries and 


private retaliations; and we may obſerve 
that he does not ſay in this as in ſome 


other caſes, Tou have heard that it Was, 
ſaid by them of old times, but only. You 


Have heard that it hath been ſaid, as if 
this was a modern interpretation. Our 


Saviour in oppoſition to the falſe gle 
of the ſcribes and to the common prace | 
tice of the people, who took upon them- 


{lyes t to revenge their own quarrels, and 
16 to 
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to retaliate the injuries they had received 
in the ſame meaſure and manner they 
had received them; in oppoſition, I ſay, 
to theſe notions and to this practice he 
eharges his diſciples, that they ſhould not 


a avenge their own cauſe, and return injury 


for injury, but ſhould rather lay aſide 
their animoſities, and exerciſe mutual for- 
bearance and forgiveneſs. He corrects 
only the private abuſes of the law, he 
prohibits not the law itſelf, which was a 
public law, and deſigned for the public 
uſe and benefit of the ſtate under the 
judgment and authority of the magiſtrate; 
and as ſuch it may be fitly transferred to 
other ſtates and kingdoms; Nec lex eft 
juſtior ulla. Our laws are very deficient 
in this reſpect. Crimes and puniſhments, 
which ſhould be made exactly equal, are 
without all juſt equality and proportion. 
| Different crimes receive the ſame puniſh- 
ment, different degrees of the ſame crime 
are puniſhed in the ſame manner; whereas 
5s | ns - ".. "5 
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got only different puniſhments ſhould be 
appointed for different crimes, but alſo 
different degrees of puniſhment mould be 
apportioned to the different degrees of 
the ſame crime, the penalties eaſier or 
Heavier according to the nature of the 


guilt. | A man 1s juſtly hanged for com- 


: mitting a murder, and tho' the circum- 


ſtances may vary, yet the puniſhment i is 
all the ſame ; but if, he commits the 
murder with any additional circumſtances 
of cruelty, hanging i is too good for bim, 
he ſhould be put to death in the very 
lame manner that he killed the other. 
1 ＋ a man is not content with robbiog, 
but ſhould beſides barbarouſly cut and 

mangle the perſon whom he has robbed ; 
he ſhould not be puniſhed as a robber 


only, but ſhould be cut and mangled in 


the very ſame manner; as the Scriptijje 
ſays, burning for burning, wound for 


wound, ftripe for Aripe; ; as he hath done, 


2 ball it be done unto him. Nothing, 1 
| conceive, 


181 
conceive, would be more effectual to put 
a ſtop to theſe frequent and till in- 
creaſing barbarities and cruelties ſo con: 


trary to the good nature e and uſual Eber 
of Engliſhmen. 

XVII. The liberty of the al is ong 
of the moſt glorious of our liberties, and 
the palladium of all the reſt ; but the 
licentiqus abuſe of this liberty has of late 
prevailed/ to ſuch. an enormous degree, 

that all parties and perſons in their turns 

complain of it, and wiſh it to be re- 

5 trained andconfined within proper bounds. 
Where to draw the line is the, great diffi- 
culty, but one line, I think, might eaſily 
be drawn, and that is, draw the line 
round-the King, let the perſon and cha- 
rater of the King be held ſacred and in- 
viglable. Oppoſite parties may teaſe and 
tear and worry one another to pieces as 
long as they pleaſe, and poſlibly, there 
my be ſome truth and argument on both 
8 2 ſides. 
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Aides. Private perſons, if injured, have 


legal remedies againſt libels, and may 
obtain damages from the libelers, We 
are all hurt and feel for ourſelves, but 


who manifeſts any zeal or fpirit in vindi- 
cation of the majeſty and authority of 


the King? What indignities and infults 
are daily offered to the beſt of men as 
well as the beſt of princes ? What ſcurri- 


blous and ſcandalous invectives in pam- 
phlets and periodical papers! What in- 


decent and ſhocking repreſentations in 
prints and drawings, and theſe publicly 
ſold and eagerly bought, to the ſname and 


diſgrace of government, to the annoy- 


ance and offence of all good people 
among ourſelves, and to the reproach and 
infamy of our country among all foreign 
nations! Whatever may be pretended, 
libels againſt the King are nothing Jie 
than treaſon, and . to be ee 
#ceoringly: | | 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. Eccleſiaſtical power in former 
reigns was grown to ſuch an exorbitant 
| highth, that it wag neceſſary to lop the 
branches, and to cut it ſomewhat lower; 
but many have been of opinion that it 
was cut down rather too low. After the 
cauſe had ceaſed, the jealouſy ſtill ſub- 
fied; church authority was almoſt as 
much dreaded in the hands of proteſtants 
as of papiſts, and by degrees has been ſo 
far reduced that little more than the ſha- 
dow remains. Cenſures, penances, ex- 
communications have loſt their force; the 
canons are become no more than bruta 
fulmina, and are no more regarded. If 
proceſſes are commenced in the ſpiritual 
court, they are ſoon removed by appeals 
to the civil courts, which are forward 
enough to graſp at the double advantage 
of inlarging their own juriſdiction and 
retrenching the others. I have been in- 
formed, and I believe upon good autho- 
rity, that a Biſhop may call the preben- 
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dleſiaſtical diſcipline, or at leaſt that the 
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daries of his church, may call the reQors 
of - his dioceſe, to refidence ; but the 


_ queſtion is, Whether like Owen Glen- 


dower's ſpirits they Gill come at the call. 
He may exhort, he may admoniſh, but 


he has not power to compel, Vicars are 


ſworn to reſidence, unleſs diſpenſed with 
by their Ordinary; but yet I haye,heard 
of ſome, who notwithſtanding their oaths 
have reſi uſed to pay canonical obegience; 


and what ſtronger ties and reſtraints can 


be laid upon ſuch men? A glergyman 


has fought no leſs than three duels, and 


perhaps he may be cited into the Biſhop's 


court; but what farther ſteps are to be 


taken ? what law is there for inflicting an 
exemplary and adequate puniſhment ? 
It is. proper therefore that ſomething 
ſhould be done to revive and reſtore ec- 


Bithops mould not be blamed. for not do- 


ing what it is not in their power to do. 
we worſt of it is, that all temporal 


authority 


1 #) | 
authority i Is Linking as well as ſp iritual, 
and the ſtate is in danger baz in ſort 
meaſure inyolved a" the ruins of the 
| church. 1; 


XIX. Ag ood Juſtice of | peace is one 
of the it uſeful, and moſt valuable 
members of ſociety. - No gentleman is à 
greater benefactor to his country, or more 
like a guardian angel to his neighbours 
all around him. To preſerve the reſpe 
due to their order, the juſtices ſhoul, 

ave received the benefits of a liberal 
education, ſhould haye acquired a com- 
petent knowlege of the laws, ſhould pol- 
ſeſs a good eſtate of their own, and ſhould 
beſides have a handſome ſalary paid by 
the public, that they may the better at- 
tend to the duties of their ſtation, wi 
4 out regardi ng the little fees ant a perqui- 
fites of office: and if a any of them ſhould _ 
1 happen t to commit any error in practice, 


the courts in Weſtminſter Hall ſhould 


not. 
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not be ſevere in their animadverſions upon 
them, but ſhould rather protect and fa- 
vor them, as being their ſecondaries and 
coadjutors. Such n may be ſafely in- 
truſted with farther diſcretionary powers, 
as to your wiſdom may ſeem fitting, and 
may likewiſe be authorized to proceed in | 
a more ſummary way for the readier diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, and for the ſpeedier 
execution of juſtice and judgment. They 
ſhould be impowered to ſuppreſs or regu» 
late, as they ſhall ſee moſt proper, the 
ſchools of oratory before mentioned, as 
being nurſeries of much idle diſcourſe at 
beſt, but more commonly of faction and 
ſedition. They ſhould be likewiſe i im- 
powered to ſend and ſeaſe and burn all 
lewd immodeſt prints, ſuch as ate exhi- 
bited daily in the windows of print 
ſhops, attract multitudes together to look 
upon them, and tend greatly to corrupt 
= minds, and debauch the morals of 
© the people. They ſhould be likewiſe 
impowered 


R 
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impowered to diſperſe, by the civil offi- 
cers if they can, but if they cannot by 


calling in the military, all unruly mobs 


aſſembled together for the purpoſes of 
bull and bear baitings, or boxing matches 
eſpecially on Sunday mornings, or drink- 
ing and revelings at unſeaſonable hours, 
or gaming and other unlawful diverſions. 
They ſhould be likewiſe impowered to 
prevent and put a ſtop to bonfires and il- 
luminations, eſpecially ſuch as we have 
had of late for no cauſe or for unworthy . 
cauſes; for they are a great inconveni- 
ence to many, a benefit to none but tal- 


low-chandlers and glaziers, draw mobs 


together, produce riots and tumults, oc- 


caſion the breaking of windows, ſpread 


the danger and alarms of fire, and per- 
haps terminate in burning houſes and 
priſons, if our lords the mob ſhould 


again be ſo diſpoſed. All occaſions of 


bringing a concourſe of people together 
1 be carefully avoided, for which 
H reaſon 
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reaſon private executions are preferable 
to-public ones. Public executions were 
deſigned for an example and to ſtrike 
terror, but inſtead of being any exam- 
ple or ftriking any terror, they only make 
a holiday for the mob, no work is done, 
no good and much miſchief enſues, they 
commit robberies even under the gal- 
lows, and return if poſſible more hard- 
ened and emboldened than they were be- 
fore. Executions would have a more 
forcible effect, and ſtrike more terror into 
offenders, if they were performed in pri- 
vate, with only the friends and relations 


of the criminal admitted. It is to be 


wiſhed too that trials could be brought on 
ſooner, and convicts be ſooner executed. 
A remarkable inſtance there is at preſent 
of a young Baronet in Warwickſhire fup- 
poſed to be poiſoned; and a perſon com- 
mitted to priſon upon ſuſpicion. The 


act was committed, I think, at the latter 


| r * or Nu of Septem- 


ber, 


N 
ber, but the trial cannot come on till the 
Lent aſſiſes in the ſpring following. 
Speedy executions too, as in caſes of 
murder, would have ſome effect in de- 


terring offenders. The reaſon of the de- 


lay is to give time for repentance; but 
God alone knows their hearts, and if the - 
repentance be fincere as the penitent 
thief's, it will avail as much in a day as 
in a fortnight. But the time allotted, 1 
am afraid, is as often perverted to con- 
trive the means for an eſcape, or poſ- 
fibly they may entertain hopes of being 
reſcued by force and violence, as the con- 
demned felons were lately releaſed out of 
Newgate. Scarce any one was eyer known 
to grow better, thouſands have grown 
worſe by lying in priſon. The ſociety 
there is ſuch an hell upon earth, that 
there is ſcarce. a poſlibility of eſcaping the 
_ contagion, but by. the priſoners being 
kept ſeparate, which is a regulation much, 
to be deſired, if the number of criminals 
H 2 in 


4. 1 
in this age did not ſo far exceed the 


- number of rooms in the d ptiſons. 


XX. But whos 0 good — in 
out good morals? Quid. leges fine mori. 
bus Vane proficiunt * We are arrived at 
ſuch a pitch of luxury and prodigality, 
that all the powers of Europe ſeem to be 
_ conſpiring againſt us, to pluck us and to 
humble us; but the greateſt and heavieſt 
dead weight upon the nation are our im- 
morality and infidelity, our irceligion and 
impiety, which if not repented of and 
reformed in time, muſt ſoon fink us into 
perdition. But it is not my buſineſs to 
declame againſt the vices of the age. I 
will leave that topic for thoſe to whom 
it more properly belongs, the Clergy. 1 
will only cry out as the Roman orator did 
upon the like occaſion of Catiline's 
conſpiracy, O tempora! O mores ! O the 
times O the manners! There cannot 
be a ſtronger Poor: of of the degeneracy of 
171 the 
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the times, than the brighteſt example of 
virtue that ever ſat upon the throne be- 
ing ſo little imitated and regarded. You, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, who live 
neater the ſun, and more within its 
warmth and influence, ought to produce 
better fruits than thoſe who dwell more 
in the ſhade and at a greater diſtance. 
A public and national reformation is too 
arduous a work for any private hands. 
It mutt be begun, it muſt be carried on, 
it muſt be accompliſhed, if ever accom- 
pliſhed, by the joint authority of the 
whole legiſlature. Set therefore the ex- 
ample, beginning with yourſelves. Let 
no lawgiver be a lawbreaker. Honor 
God, and he will honor you. Aſſert the 
dignity of the crown, and ſo you will beſt 
maintain your own rank and dignity. 
You muſt ſtand or fall together. If 
neither laws nor morals will avail fingly, 
let their force be tried united. Laws in- 
deed we have more than any nation and 
_ worſe | 
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worſe executed; but it is in your power 


to diminiſh their number and augment 


their force, by reducing laws of the ſame 
kind into one act, and by obliging the ma- 
giſtrates to look more ſtrictly to their ex- 
ecution. Laws not executed are a dead 
letter, and in conſequence of this neglect 
our ſtate is almoſt reduced to a ſtate of 
deſperation. All our meaſures have in 
truth been too temporizing and timid, 
remiſs where they ſhould have been vi- 
gorous, irreſolute where they ſhiould have 
been determined. Lenity has been em- 
pleyed, where ſeverity would have been 
the greater mercy.. Connivance has taken 
the place of examination, and trials have 
been waved when puniſhments were due. 
Our want of. courage has emboldened 
out domeſtic traitors as well as our foreign 
enemies. If we had ſeen more ſpirited | 
exertions, we ſhould not have ſeen all or- 
der confounded, and all authority tramp- 
— It is How therefore the 


mor 8 
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more neceſſary for you to make a full ſtand, 

to be ſteddy, to be reſolute, to give way 
to no factions, to fuffer no innovations. 
If aſſociations and committees of corre- 
ſpondence are to direct and govern us, 
there is an end of all law and lawful au- 
thority, King Lords and Commons be- 
come mere ſhadows and empty names. 


I would therefore apply to the RENT 
| thoſe lines of Virgil, | 


Nate dea, potes hoc ſub caſu ducere 
ſomnos? 5 


Nec, quæ circumſtent te dane peri- 
cula, cernis ? 


J 


| and to the whole TE? I would ad- 
dreſs that beautiful paſſage of —— 


0 quiſquis volet impias 
Cædes, aut rabiem tollere civieam, | 
Si quæret pater urbium 


Subſeribi ſtatyjs; indomitam audeat 
Refrænare licentiam, 


Clarus poſt genitis. XXI. 
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XXI. Before I conclude, ſuffer me to 
mention another particular. I lately read 
a paragraph in one of the news- papers, 
that our miniſtry were treating of peace 
with our enemies, and propoſed as the 
main condition of the treaty, that we 
would declare our colonies free and in- 
dependent, provided the French and Spa- 


niards would make the ſame declaration 


with regard to their colonies. It would 


have been happy for this country, if we 


Bad never colonized in America; it has 


drained us of our people, it has drained 
us of our treaſure ; where we have re- 
ceived hundreds, we have expended thou- 
ſands: and how to carry on the war with 


ſucceſs, or how to conclude it with ho- 
nor, are conſiderations on either fide at- 
tended with difficulties. T he condition 


here propaſed, I am afraid, is not true. I 


wiſh it was true, for as far as I can com- 
prehend, the miniſtry could not propoſe 


any condition more honorable to them- 


'* ſelves, 


. LN 

ſelves, or more beneficial to their country. 
Could any action be greater and more » 
glorious and more godlike (as I may ſay) 
than to reſtore all men to their native li- 

berty, and thereby eſtabliſh a free and 
open commerce throughout all the parts 
of the world? Could any proof be given 
more expreſſive of the liberality of our 
ſentiments, and of our benevolence and 
beneficence to the whole race of men? 
Could any courſe be taken more condu- 
cive to leſſen the prejudices, and to con- | 0 
ciliate the affections of all other nations? | 
How much more extenfive would be this 
benefit, and more worthy to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity, than that which is ſo much 
celebrated in hiſtory, of the Romans 
reſtoring the different republics of Greece 2 
to their liberty? This philanthropy, this 4 
univerſal charity would do honor to the 
nation, would do honor to human nature 

 _uſelf,, and bleflings mult ever reſt upon 

ul the 
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the heads of ſuch friends and benefactors 
to all NS: 


My 1 Lords and Gentlemen, Theſe are 
only hints humbly ſubmitted to your con- 
ſideration. Other particulars might have 
been mentioned, but I fear that I have 
been too long and tedious. However I 
have exonerated my own mind, and paid 
my laſt duty to my country. I am an 
old man, and God be praiſed I want for 
nothing. I have nothing to aſk,” I am 
totally independent. I am of no party, 
but for truth, and virtue, and religion. 
1 may perhaps be too viſionary in my no- 

tions, and indeed though I may wiſh, 
yet I cannot expect that you ſhould ap- 
prove and adopt them all. Some, I 
hope, may be thought not altogether un- 
worthy of your acceptation and improve- 
ment. If you reje& them all, I will be 
ol to wy that you are wanting in your 
wy * 


* 
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duty to your God, to your King, to your 5 
country, to yourſelves, to your wives and 
children, to your families, and to all 


who ſhall be born hereafter. 
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